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Foreword 



This report is the fifth in a series of studies which the Institute has initiated 
as part of a broad review of unemployment insurance and related issues in 
income maintenance and manpower policy. The scope of this review is de- 
scribed in the second report of this series, Unemployment Insurance Objectives 
and Issues: An Agenda for Research and Evaluation, by Saul J. Blaustein, 
staff member, who is directing the project. Assisting him is an advisory com- 
mittee composed of distinguished scholars and practitioners in the manpower 
and social welfare fields. The composition of the committee is shown on the 
facing page. 

A list of the published reports in this series appears on the inside front 
cover of this report. Most of the remaining reports will be published in 
1971 and 1972. The Institute has planned about 24 studies for the series. It 
has also planned a summary volume containing the findings of these studies 
and their conclusions. The summary volume will provide the basis for a con- 
sideration of specific proposals for reform of the unemployment insurance 
system. 

The statements of fact and the views expressed in the reports are the sole 
responsibility of their authors. They do not necessarily represent positions of 
the W. B. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research. 



Samuel V. Bennett 

Director 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 
March 1971 
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Preface 

This study started out to be an inquiry into the problems of coordination of 
unemployment insurance with other public benefit programs. The principal 
questions to be pursued were: What duplication of benefits is there ? Is this 
duplication justified; if not, what measures should be taken to prevent it? 

As the study progressed, however, additional questions arose. Witli the 
variety of programs that have grown up in recent years to provide employ- 
ment, training, or income for the unemployed, the poor, and the disadvan- 
taged, it became evident that additional questions should be pursued such as: 
How can unemployment insurance provide a more comprehensive and con- 
sistent scope of income support for the unemployed in relation to other forms 
of aid ? Is it rational for other programs to pay allowances based on average 
unemployment benefit payments, or should some other measure be used? 
Where there are still gaps in income support for the unemployed, how can the 
gaps best be closed — through extension of unemployment insurance or through 
some other program? This study has, accordingly, been broadened to include 
an inquiry into (1) the variety and fragmentation of programs that provide 
income support for the unemployed to a greater or lesser degree; (2) the ex- 
tent to which unemployment insurance should be expanded and improved so 
that it can take over some of the protection provided by other programs and 
fill the gaps left between programs; and (3) how unemployment insurance 
can be better coordinated with other programs that provide protection more 
appropriately. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation for the assistance he has been 
given in preparing this study. Many helpful comments have been given by 
members of the Unemployment Insurance Research Advisory Committee, 
especially Ralph Altman, Philip Booth, and Eveline M. Burns; and by Ben 
S. Stephansky, Associate Director of the Institute. The author is also appre- 
ciative ot the assistance he has been given by the many persons in govern- 
ment agencies who have provided information and checked the manuscript for 
accurac) . Most of all, the author is indebted to Saul J. Blaustcin of the Institute 
lor his counsel, detailed comments on successive drafts of the study, and for 
assembling the information in the Appendixes, His assistance has been so 
extensive that he might well be Considered a coauthor of the study. 

Merrill G. Murray 

II ' 'iiwingtoH , D.C. 

Mtnh 1971 
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Income for the Unemployed 

The Variety and Fragmentation of Programs 



I. Introduction 

Arrangements for public income support for the unemployed in this country 
have evolved into a highly fragmented, frequently inconsistent, and relatively 
uncoordinated collection of programs that fail to meet the basic needs of 
large numbers of jobless workers. The central and by far the most important 
program is unemployment insurance (UI), first established in the 1930's. 
Until about 10 years ago, unemployment insurance remained virtually the 
only source of income support for the unemployed. Some unemployed per- 
sons obtained compensation under other programs designed for different pur- 
poses, such as support for the aged and disabled, but this result was inci- 
dental or accidental, posing a problem largely of coordination and overlap- 
ping rather than one of basic policy. 

The public policy position established through unemployment insurance 
was fairly clear — the unemployed, in order to receive income maintenance, 
must earn rights to such support through insured employment. No provision 
was made in the Social Security Act, when unemployment insurance was es- 
tablished, for public assistance for those not meeting UI requirements. In 
the early years of UI, when the program's scope was still quite limited, es- 
pecially in its coverage and benefit duration provisions, and very high un- 
employment still lingered on, the only other arrangements available to support 
the jobless were the federal work relief programs. These were initiated as 
temporary measures, and they were terminated when World War II elimi- 
nated nearly all unemployment. With a national commitment to a policy de- 
signed to promote full employment embodied in the Employment Act of 
1946, it was presumed that unemployment would be limited to a level that 
could be readily handled by UI. Postwar prosperity fortified that presumption. 

In the late 1950’s and early 1960’s confidence in that presumption weakened 
as unemployment tended to persist at higher levels than had been usual for 
a number of years following World War II. For a variety of reasons unem- 
ployment insurance failed to provide for a large proportion of the unemployed. 
Despite expanded coverage, significant numbers of jobs were still unpro- 
tected. Long-term unemployment carried many workers beyond the limits 
of protection provided. An increasing influx of new entrants into the labor 
force, many poorly prepared for the world of work, swelled the levels of the 
jobless who could not qualify for UI. 
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During the early 1960's the number of workers who had been unem- 
ployed for more than 26 weeks remained at high levels. They accounted for 
15 percent of all the unemployed in 1962 and nearly 14 percent in 1963 even 
though the country had recovered from the 1961 recession. Concern with the 
large number of persistently unemployed and with the concomitant social 
damage resulted in a series of programs that proliferated the types of income 
support available. In most cases the support provided was ancillary or sec- 
ondary to other objectives, such as training under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962. In other cases income maintenance was the 
sole or primary purpose, as in trade readjustment allowances provided under 
the Trade Adjustment Act of 1962. Even the federally aided public assistance 
programs, which had from the outset left the unemployed outside their scope, 
opened the gates enough to assist states in supporting needy dependent chil- 
dren when a parent was unemployed. 

Public concern has also grown in recent years over the high unemployment 
rate of youth. The unemployment rate for white youths 16 to 19 years of age 
in 1969 was 10.7 percent as compared with an overall rate of 3.5 percent. 
The unemployment rate of black youths was much higher— 24 percent. 
Since it was recognized that these high unemployment rates were largely due 
to inadequate education and training, programs (notably the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps) have been developed to make it financially possible for youths 
of high school age to remain in school. Disadvantaged youths have been given 
education and training in residential centers through the Job Corps. An in- 
creasing proportion of those trained under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act are youths just enterin ' the labor market. 

Currently, income maintenance is a subject of lively public debate, centering 
largely on the issue of poverty and facing the question of support not only 
in the case of unemployment — one of the principal causes of poverty 
but also in the case of the employed poor whose earnings are too low to sup- 
port their families adequately. A variety of schemes has been advanced to 
meet this problem, ranging from additional supplementary programs, such 
as children’s or family allowances, to universal minimum income guarantees 

for all. 



> Manpower Report of the President, 1970, Table A-18, p. 234. 



'Ibid., Table 1, p. 38. 

’Mollie Orshansky, "Who’s Who Among the Poor — A Demographic View of Pov- 
erty,” Social Security Bulletin, July 1965, p. 22. 

A fourth of those unemployed in March 1964 lived in poor households. Poor working 
families are subject to a rate of unemployment more than twice that of nonpoor work- 
ing families, and poor heads of families had three times the unemployment rate of the 

nonpoor heads. 
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A more limited "Family Assistance Plan," proposed by President Nixon, 
failed of passage by the Ninety-first Congress; it would have provided federal 
payments in the form of a minimum annual income to families with children 
in place of the present Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). 
It has been given top priority in the President's recommendations to the 
Ninety-second Congress. 

This paper will review the various sources of public income support avail- 
able for the unemployed. It will examine the reasons for the establishment 
of these measures, the problems they present in terms of conflicting rationales 
and objectives, and their interrelationships. Because UI is by far the largest 
program and the one specifically designed to provide income support for the 
unemployed, special stress will be placed on the relationship between it and 
the other programs. 

* * * 

In looking at the problem of income support for the unemployed, a broader 
concept of unemployment is used than that underlying the sample count taken 
by the Bureau of the Census in the Monthly Survey of the Labor Force . In that 
survey only those who report that they are not working but are looking for 
work, or report that they are on temporary layoff and are expecting recall 
within a brief period are counted as unemployed. Individuals who have had 
even as little as one hour of employment in the week surveyed are not 
counted as unemployed; yet some who have been reduced to part-time work 
for economic reasons may draw partial unemployment benefits. The long- 
term unemployed who have become discouraged and are no longer looking 
for a job — they would like to work but do not volunteer this information — 
are not counted. The unemployed who are enrolled in manpower and poverty 
programs, such as the Neighborhood Youth Corps and the Job Corps, 
have not been counted as unemployed since 1965. Charles C. Killingsworth 
considers all the above exclusions from the Census Bureau count to be part 
of the overall unemployment problem. 4 This broad concept of unemployment, 
which has been adopted in this study, requires the consideration of a broad 
range of programs that provide income support in one form or another. 

Principles To Be Followed 

In reviewing the limitations in the scope and coverage of the present programs 
which provide income support for the unemployed, and in considering the 
problems of duplication and coordination of programs, the author has fol- 
lowed these principles or assumptions: 



^''Rising Unemployment: A Transitional Problem’ ?*' a statement to the Select Sub- 
committee on Labor, House of Representatives, U.S. Congress, March 30, 1970, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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1. Most persons who are unemployed, especially those jobless for more 
than a week or two, need income support for the necessities of life. The 
great majority of the unemployed have little or no means of support of 
their own when they become unemployed. It is true that some unem- 
ployed persons have other means of support, such as savings or, if liv- 
ing at home, can get along without income of their own. Even in the 
latter case, however, the unemployed person still needs funds unless 
support is provided by other members of the family for such items as 
transportation in looking for jobs, personal care, and clothing. 

2. If, through no fault of his own, a person is deprived of a source of in- 
come, he has a right to some minimal public support to meet his basic 
needs. This right extends not only to benefits provided by social insur- 
ance programs, but also tc the relief provided through public assistance. 

3. Unemployment insurance is generally recognized as the basic program 
to provide income support for the unemployed. It is also recognized to 
be superior to public assistance because it establishes a right to definite 
statutory benefits on the basis of employment and earning? in insured 
employment, rather than on the basis of a budget or the judgment of 
a social worker. UI benefits are not reduced if the recipient has savings 
which he can use to supplement his benefits. No inquiry is made into 
the personal circumstances of the applicant. And he can refuse job offers 
for which he is not reasonably suited without loss of benefit eligibility. 
Dr. Eveline Burns, after a study of the British experience with unem- 
ployment insurance and unemployment relief during the 1920’s and 
1930’s, concluded: 



The right to draw a specified sum that at 
least approximates the maintenance mini- 
mum, without the necessity of undergoing 
a means, test or accepting unfamiliar jobs 
or submitting to other coercive controls, 
is the vital element in insurance to which 
the worker attaches value. 5 



This vital element in unemployment insurance should not be diluted by 
any expansion of the program beyond its limitations as an insurance 

program. 

4. In order to preserve its values as an insurance program, it is generally 
agreed that UI should have certain limitations. These are: 

a. It should require that workers demonstrate past attachment to the 



• British Unemployment Programs, 1920-1958 (Washington: Committee on Social 
Security, Social Science Research Council, 1941), p. 315. 
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labor force and more particularly to insured employment and a con- 
tinuing attachment to the labor force through demonstrated ability 
to work and availability for work. 

b. It necessarily must prescribe the types of employment that are covered 
by the program. Coverage should be confined to wage or salaried 
employment. It would be extremely difficult to insure self-employment 
because of the problem of proving that lack of earnings is due to 
lack of work. 

c. In order to assure that the program will not be abused, it is practical 
to insure only unemployment that is involuntary and due to no 
fault of the worker. It should therefore disqualify workers who are 
discharged for misconduct or who voluntarily quit without good 
cause, at least until it can be demonstrated that their unemployment 
is no longer due to their own actions. 

d. Its benefits cannot be paid indefinitely, or at least should not be. As 
Great Britain found out, continued extension of unemployment in- 
surance benefits to long-term unemployed, even if they were gen- 
uinely looking for work, so diluted the insurance program that the 
benefit came to be looked on as a dole and the insurance program as 
a relief program. While the limited benefits paid under UI may be 
adequate to meet nondeferrable expenses for a temporary period, 
they are certainly inadequate to meet all the expenses of the long- 
term unemployed. Because of these limitations on unemployment 
insurance, it cannot be expected to provide income support for all 
the unemployed. 

5. Because of these limitations of unemployment insurance, it is also neces- 
sary to have a program of public assistance that provides for the needy 
unemployed who cannot be protected by UI or for whom Ul benefits 
are inadequate. The insurance program cannot be stretched or diluted 
to meet all the needs of the unemployed. 

6. Duplication of public benefits for the same risk should be minimized. 
This will conserve limited government resources and prevent the creation 
of a disincentive to work, which is more likely to occur if the combined 
benefits approach too closely what the worker can earn while working. 
Payment of UI to persons receiving other public benefits should not 
be condoned merely because some other benefit, such as an old-age bene- 
fit, is inadequate to support the aged person. On the other hand, if an 
unemployed worker is receiving another public benefit that arose from 
some reason other than unemployment, such as a disability benefit that 
is payable whether or not the worker is unemployed, the receipts of UI 
benefits should not be regarded as a duplication of benefits. Payment 
of UI benefits would be particularly justified if the worker qualified 

5 
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for them on the basis of employment subsequent to the award of an- 
other benefit. Or if one benefit such as UI is inadequate to meet the 
particular needs of the individual and therefore is supplemented by 
public assistance to meet these needs, this should not be considered 

duplication. 

Extent of Income Support for the Unemployed 

While unemployment insurance is generally assumed to provide income pro- 
tection for all the unemployed, there are large numbers for whom it fails to 
provide protection. The extent of protection of the unemployed through un- 
employment insurance varies with the up’s and down’s of the business cycle, 
increasing in periods of high unemployment and vice versa. In 1967, a time 
of relatively low unemployment, only an estimated 33 percent of the un- 
employed, on the average, were drawing benefits. The remainder ^ the “nan- 
ployed were accounted for as follows: 22 percent were covered by UI but 
were not drawing UI benefits because they were in a noncompensab e waiting 
week, were disqualified from benefits, had failed to file although eligible, or 
had exhausted their benefits. Another large segment of the unemployed, 
estimated to total 13 percent, had not worked in jobs covered by UI. The 
remainder (32 percent) consisted of those who could not meet the employ- 
ment or earnings test required by UI — mostly young people just entering 
the labor force or reentrants such as married women returning to the labor 
force after a period of full-time homemaking (see Table 1). 
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Table 1 



Estimated Distribution of the Unemployed 
by Unemployment Insurance Benefit Status 
1967 Average 



Item 



All unemployed 

Compensated (UI beneficiaries) 

Covered by UI but not compensated . . 

Eligible unemployed filing for non* 

compensable waiting weeks 

Disqualified; not filing for benefits . 

Exhausted UI benefits 

Not covered by UI 

New entrants, reentrants (not eligible) 



Number 

(millions) 


Percent 


3.0 


100 


1.0 


33 


.6 


22 


.2 




.3 




.2 




.4 


13 


1.0 


33 







Source: Derived from estimates supplied by the Manpower Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

Note: Figures do not add to totals because of rounding. 
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II. Income Support Programs 

The following pages present a wide spectrum of programs, which to some 
degree provide income support to some unemployed. Stressed are the frag- 
mentation of income support, the unevenness of that support, the lack of 
consistency in policy among programs, and the overlapping of coverage and 
benefits with resulting problems of coordination. The programs covered will 
be 0 ) the 55 unemployment insurance programs themselves. (2) trade re- 
adjustment allowances, (3) disaster unemployment assistance, (4) the other 
social insurance benefits, (5) veterans’ pensions and compensation, (6) man- 
power training allowances, (7) the poverty programs that provide some in- 
come support, and (8) public assistance, including the Family Assistance 
Plan proposed by President Nixon. 

Unemployment Insurance Programs 1 

The federal-state system of unemployment insurance was established in the 
1930’s in the midst of a widespread and prolonged depression. The misery 
and demoralization of millions of unemployed workers, the inability of local 
and state governments to finance relief for them, and the necessity for the 
federal government to assume the burden of providing cash relief or work 
relief resulted in widespread agreement on the need for a systematic method 
of financing income support for the unemployed and a more humane method 
of providing such support in place of public relief. The unemployment in- 
surance systems of European countries and a limited number of private plans 
in the United States provided precedents as well as models for a program of 
public unemployment insurance in this country. 

In the early 1930’s, numerous attempts were made in many state legis- 
latures to enact unemployment insurance laws. With the exception of Wiscon- 
sin, no state had passed a law up to 1934. The states hesitated to enact 
legislation separately because of the fear that it would place their employers 
at a disadvantage in interstate competition. It became evident that federal 
legislation on unemployment insurance was needed. 

In June 1934 President Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed the Committee on 
Economic Security to draw up a comprehensive program for the income pro- 
tection of the unemployed, the aged, and the disabled. There was considerable 
sentiment for a national system of unemployment insurance, in recognition of 
the fact that we have a national economy and that unemployment is largely 
due to national economic conditions. Nevertheless, the Committee on Economic 



• ^ note< 3, information cited relating to provisions of state UI laws 

is based on descriptions in "Comparison of State Unemployment Insurance Laws," 
U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, BES No. U-141, revised as of 
August 1970. 
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Security recommended a federal-state system, partly because both the Presi- 
dent and most members of the Committee on Economic Security favored state 
administration of labor and social legislation and partly because it was feared 
that a federal system of UI would be declared unconstitutional by the pre- 
dominantly conservative Supreme Court. Moreover, many persons believed 
that our lack of experience with UI argued against imposing a uniform 
central system on this large country encompassing widely varying social and 
economic circumstances. They favored local experimentation to encourage the 
development of the best approaches. 

The Committee on Economic Security was conservative in its recommenda- 
tions regarding UI benefits. It v.<ts influenced in part by the huge debt that 
the British unemployment insurance system had accumulated in extending 
the payment of unemployment benefits to unemployed workers over long 
periods of time because of a depression that continued throughout the 1920 s 
and early 1930’s. Also, influenced by overly high estimates by its actuary of 
the cost of paying benefits in this country, the committee recommended that 
UI benefits be limited to a maximum of 12 to 16 weeks. The committee 
justified such short duration in the following words: 

Unemployment compensation, as we conceive it, is a front line of de- 
fense, especially valuable for those who are ordinarily steadily employed. 
... In periods of depression public employment should be considered 
as a principal line of defense. ... If [unemployment insurance bene- 
ficiaries} remain unemployed after benefits are exhausted, we recommend 
they should be given, instead of an extended benefit in cash, a work 
benefit — an opportunity to support themselves and their families at 
work provided by the government. 2 

Congress accepted the recommendations of the Committee on Economic 
Security for a federal-state system of UI, leaving the states free to adopt all 
the essential provisions as they saw fit. The states, acting under the stimulus 
of the federal unemployment tax embodied in the Social Security Act and 
largely following the advice of the Social Security Board as contained in 
draft model bills, enacted unemployment insurance laws that were quite 
limited in both coverage and duration of benefits. 

Description of the Present System 

Unemployment insurance today is provided primarily through the federal- 
state system created under the Social Security Act; it consists of statutory pro- 
grams in all the states, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, loosely 
coordinated under the federal law. Most wage and salary jobs are covered. 



’Committee on Economic Security, Report to the President (Washington: Govern, 
ment Printing Office, 1935), pp. 4, 8-10. 
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The major exceptions remaining after the 1970 Employment Security Amend- 
ments take effect are in agricultural, domestic household service, and state and 
local governmental employment. 3 There are also federal programs of unem- 
ployment compensation for federal civilian workers and ex-servicemen, which 
are administered through the state UI agencies. A separate federal UI pro- 
gram for railroad workers operates independently and is administered by 
the Railroad Retirement Board. 

A federal unemployment tax was imposed on employers covered by the 
federal law, equal to 3.0 percent 4 of their taxable payrolls against which 
these employers can get 2.7 percent credit for UI taxes paid under state laws 
that meet certain conditions required in the federal act. In addition, the 
federal law provides for federal grants to the states to meet all the costs 
of administration of their UI laws. The states are left largely free to prescribe 
the amount and duration of benefits and the conditions required for eligibil- 
ity for benefits. 5 1 

The state laws have generally followed the coverage of the federal unem- 
ployment tax. Some states, however, have gone beyond the federal coverage 
to a limited extent. The states have enacted a bewildering variety of benefit 
provisions, but these provisions follow certain general patterns. The weekly 
benefit amount payable is usually designed to provide 50 percent of the 
claimant's former average weekly wage, but this is limited by a variety of 
minimum and maximum amounts. Most states specify dollar maximums, but 
an increasing number of states are gearing increases in maximums to increases 
in state average covered weekly wages, usually setting the maximum at 50 
percent or more of such average weekly wages. Eleven states supplement 
benefits with dependents allowances. Benefits in all states are paid up to a 
maximum of 26 or more weeks in a year; nine states have maximums exceed- 
ing 26 weeks. 6 Most of the states, however, limit the duration allowed in 
varying degrees according to the amount of previous employment or earnings 
so that many claimants qualify only for shorter durations. In 10 states benefits 



*The Employment Security Amendments of 1970 (Public Law 91-373), approved 
August 10, 1970, extended coverage to nearly five million workers, effective Tanuarv 
1, 1972. J y 

“Under the Employment Security Amendments of 1970, the tax will be 3.2 percent 
of the first $4,200 of wages paid to covered workers. 

“Until the 1970 amendments, the only federal requirement affecting benefit rights was 
the so*cal!ed labor standard which was designed to prevent undercutting of labor stan- 
dards in the payment of benefits. The 1970 Employment Security Amendments added 
five more requirements, one of which will prohibit the denial of benefits by reason of 
cancellation of wage credits or total reduction in benefit rights, except for disqualifica- 
tions due to misconduct in connection with work or to fraud in connection with a claim 
or receipt of disqualifying income. 

“Puerto Rico pays up to only 20 weeks. 
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ire extended during periods of high unemployment, usually by 50 percent 
up to an additional 13 weeks. 7 The states also vary widely in the amount ot 
former wages or employment that a worker must have in order to quality 
for benefits. Although the states follow a general pattern of disqualification 
for voluntary leaving without good cause, discharge for misconduct, refusal 
of suitable work, or participation in a labor dispute, they differ in t eir 
definitions and in the severity of the benefit restrictions imposed Some states 
impose disqualifications or reduce the UI benefit in connection with the receipt 
of other benefits such as pensions or for other circumstances such as pregnancy. 

In 1969 the state UI systems paid $2.2 billion in benefits to an estimated 
five million persons. Weekly benefits averaged $46 a week for an average of 
1 1 .4 weeks. 



Initially, railroad employment was covered by the federal-state system of 
UI However, because of the interstate character of most railroad employ- 
ment and the strong influence of the railroad unions, a national program of 
unemployment insurance for railroad workers was enacted by Congress in 
1938. Administration of the program is lodged in the Railroad Reti remen 
Board The railroad unemployment insurance benefits are somewhat different 
from state UI benefits. Because of the 24-hour a day, seven-day a week opera- 
tion of the railroads, benefits are payable on a daily basis. The daily benefit 
rate ranges from $8.00 to $12.70 and is payable for all days of unemploy- 
ment in excess of four in a two-week period. Benefits are payable for a 
maximum of 130 days in a year. Workers with 10-14 years of railroad service 
are entitled to an additional 65 days of extended benefits, and workers with 
15 or more years of service to 130 days of extended benefits. Payments of 
railroad UI benefits totaled $40.8 million to 96,000 beneficiaries in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969. 8 

In 1954 the Congress was persuaded that there was a considerable amount 
of unemployment among federal civilian workers and that it should afford 
protection to these employees. It was also recognized that on y e era 
lation could provide protection to federal employees. On the other hand, it 
was the thinking of Congress that federal civilian workers should have the 
same protection as other workers in the states in which they were employed. 
Accordingly, a program of unemployment compensation was enacted whereby 
unemployed former federal civilian workers would receive benefits under the 
terms of the UI law of the state in which they last worked. 9 Benefits are 
paid through the state UI agencies, but are federally financed. 



’All states can be expected to adopt extended duration as provided by the Employ- 
ment Security Amendments of 1970. . . 

•Railroad Retirement Board, 1969 Annual Report (Washington: Government Pnntin* 

Office, 1969). 

•Title XV, Social Security Act, as amended. 
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